America's  Overused  Prison  System: 

STONEWALLING  JUSTICE 


•  By  the  end  of  1 990,  about  a  million  people  will  be  incarcerated 
in  federal  and  state  prisons  and  local  jails. 

•  The  U.S.  has  the  third  highest  incarceration  rate  in  the  world, 
following  the  Soviet  Union  and  South  Africa.  The  U.S.  imprisons  a 
higher  percentage  of  its  black  citizens  than  South  Africa. 

•  The  federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  runs  62  correctional  facilities  (six  of 
them  are  high-security  penitentiaries)  and  expects  to  have  116 
facilities  in  use  by  1995. 

•  Most  of  the  people  who  are  sentenced  to  federal  prison  serve  time 
for  property  crimes  and  drug-related  offenses,  relatively  few  for 
violent  crimes.  In  1987,  for  example,  only  about  7%  of  those 
sentenced  to  federal  prison  were  convicted  of  violent  crimes. 

•  Black  prisoners  serve  20%  longer  sentences  than  whites  for  similar 
crimes.  If  time  served  by  black  prisoners  were  reduced  to  parity  with 
whites,  the  federal  system  would  require  3000  fewer  prison  cells, 
enough  to  empty  six  of  their  newest  500-bed  prisons. 

•  More  than  60%  of  all  incarcerated  women  are  African-American, 
Latina,  or  Native  American. 

•  Prisoners  are  poor.  A 1983  study,  for  example,  found  that  71%  of 
the  people  sent  to  jail  in  that  year  were  either  unemployed  or 
earning  less  than  $10,(X)0  per  year  at  the  time  of  their  arrest. 


Two  hundred  years  ago,  the  first  federal  penitentiary  was  built  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  urging  of  Quakers  and  others  who 
sought  to  end  other  brutal  physical  punishments  of  that  day, 
including  executions.  In  the  context  of  beatings,  maimings,  and 
brandings,  the  alternative  of  just  "leaving  the  prisoner  alone"  for  a 
time,  as  a  "penitent,"  to  consider  his  or  her  past  and  future,  was  an 
attractive  and  possibly  justifiable  idea. 


A  prison  sentence  is  a  focused  and 
sustained  assault  on  l^uman  dignity. 


Prisoners  are  not  "just  left  alone"  these  days.  Their  experience 
inside  prison  walls  may  be  once  again  as  dangerous  and  as  damaging 
as  the  floggings  and  brandings  of  the  1 8th  century.  A  prison  sentence 
is  a  focused  and  sustained  assault  on  human  dignity.  The  prison 
experience  threatens  the  prisoner's  individual  identity,  takes  away 


virtually  all  autonomy,  personal  choice,  and  privacy,  removes  all 
control  over  the  prisoner's  movements  (both  within  the  prison  and 
around  the  country),  and  threatens  his  or  her  physical  safety. 

The  experience  of  prison  in  the  U.S.  is  among  the  harshest 
punishments  meted  out  by  a  democratic  government  against  its  own 
citizens  and  residents,  but  even  so,  prison  and  jail  sentences  are  a 
very  common  outcome  in  criminal  cases.  One  can  be  sentenced 
to  more  time  In  bigger  institutions  for  bigger  crimes,  less  time  in 
smaller  institutions  for  smaller  crimes.  One  can  have  time  in  prison 
forestalled  by  probation,  or  foreshortened  by  parole.  But  prisons  and 
jails  seem  to  be  the  "one-punishment-fits-all"  response  to  crime. 

A  physician  once  testified  before  a  California  legislative 
committee  when  it  was  considering  the  construction  of  more 
prisons.  He  said  that,  as  a  doctor,  he  would  be  driven  from  the 
profession  if  he  provided  a  single  remedy  for  every  ailment, 
regardless  of  its  complexity  or  symptoms.  He  urged  the 
committee  to  consider  that  there  should  be  more  than  one 
response  to  crime. 

Prisons — ^An  Expensive  Stonewall 

This  monolithic  "solution"  is  becoming  more  and  more  costly  to 
society.  Yet,  in  spite  of  its  expense  and  its  dubious  role  in  crime 
control  and  prevention,  the  prison  response  is  being  used  with 
increasing  frequency.  In  the  last  decade,  the  prison  population 
doubled  nationwide.  The  number  of  women  in  prison  tripled,  and 
the  number  of  people  in  federal  prisons  almost  tripled. 

Overcrowding,  once  a  feature  primarily  of  local  jails,  has  now 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  the  prisons  of  virtually  every  state  and 
of  the  federal  system.  States  desperately  seek  additional  funds  to 
construct  new  prisons;  as  soon  as  the  new  prisons  are  opened,  they 
are  once  again  overtaken  by  the  problem  of  overcrowding. 

In  1988,  the  federal  prison  system  confined  about  44,000 
prisoners.  It  is  now  holding  55,624,  and  is  seeking  funding  for  about 
9,000  more  spaces.  At  this  rate  the  federal  prison  population  will  rise 
to  100,000  by  1995. 

The  cost  of  new  prisons  is  staggering.  In  the  next  five  years,  the 
cost  of  building  new  federal  prisons  is  expected  to  exceed  $70 
billion.  In  addition,  the  amounts  that  must  be  spent  to  maintain 
prisoners  in  confinement  are  also  substantial.  A  30-year  prison 
sentence  is  equivalent  to  a  $1  million  investment  in  an  individual. 
The  total  cost  of  incarceration,  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levels, 
amounted  to  $20  billion  in  1 988  alone. 

(See  STONEWALLING  JUSTICE,  p.  2) 
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(STONEWALLING  JUSTICE,  from  p.  V 

What  Do  Prisons  Accomplish? 

By  their  nature,  prisons  and  jails  can  serve  relatively  limited 
objectives.  Prisons  are  designed  for  physical  containment.  Older 
prisons  are  made  of  thick  stone  walls  and  are  surrounded  by  gun 
towers  and  barbed  wire  barriers.  Newer  prisons  make  extensive  use 
of  electronic  controls. 

Physical  confinement — whether  by  stone  walls  or  technology — 
is  intended  to  disable  or  "incapacitate"  the  prisoner — to  prevent 
him  or  her  from  causing  physical  harm  to  others  inside  or  outside  the 
prison.  Therefore,  prisons  and  jails  may  be  appropriate  when  an  in¬ 
dividual's  record  and  behavior  indicate  that  he  or  she  is  likely  to  be 
a  physical  threat  to  the  safety  of  others. 

Prison  programs  sometimes  attempt  to  offer  rehabilitation,  train¬ 
ing,  and  education,  and  other  steps  toward  reconciliation  of  the 
prisoner  with  the  society  he  or  she  offended.  But  the  aims  of 
rehabilitation  and  reconciliation  are  ill-served  by  the  isolation  of  the 
prisoner  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  rehabilitation  is  the  objective, 
stone  wails  get  in  the  way. 

But  prisons  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  crime  in  our  society. 
During  the  last  decade,  when  the  rate  of  incarceration  (the  number 


WOMEN  IN  PRISON 

Between  1988  and  1989,  the  number  of  women  in  prison 
increased  20%,  marking  the  ninth  consecutive  year  that  the  number 
of  women  prisoners  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of  men.  The 
typical  female  prisoner  is  a  young  minority  mother,  both  less  violent 
and  slightly  better  educated  than  a  typical  male  prisoner.  Compared 
to  two-thirds  of  men  who  are  working  at  the  time  of  their  arrest, 
73.8%  of  women  are  jobless  when  arrested. 

Women  who  commit  less  severe  crimes  face  stiffer  penalties  than 
do  men  who  commit  the  same  crimes.  Once  in  prison,  women  lack 
the  rehabilitative  and  educational  programs  available  in  men's 
facilities.  Because  of  a  general  lack  of  prisons  for  women,  women 
prisoners  who  are  low  security  risks  are  often  incarcerated  in 
medium  security  prisons,  and  are  thus  subjected  to  stricter  condi¬ 
tions  and  regulations  than  their  crime  warrants. 

Seventy  percent  of  prisoners  are  mothers,  most  of  them  single 
parents.  Because  most  states  have  only  one  prison  for  women, 
children  and  family  often  have  to  travel  great  distances  to  visit  a 
mother  or  female  relative  in  prison.  In  several  states,  women  receive 
fewer  family  visitors  than  do  men,  and  studies  have  shown  that 
ongoing  family  contact  is  harder  for  women  in  prison  than  it  is  for 
men. 

Advocates  for  women  in  prison  have  outlined  improvements 
that  must  be  made  in  order  to  improve  prison  conditions  for  women. 
Women  in  prison  need: 

•  greater  access  to  work  release,  educational  and  vocational  train¬ 

ing,  and  recreation; 

•  adequate  gynecological  and  prenatal  care; 

•  improved  visitation  and  communication  with  their  children. 


of  people  per  thousand  who  are  put  in  prison  and  jail)  has  increased 
sharply,  the  crime  rate  has  budged  only  slightly.  Violent  crime  seems 
to  have  dropped  a  few  percentage  points,  and  other  crime  rates  have 
remained  substantially  stable. 

The  hope  of  reducing  the  incidence  of  crime  rests  somewhere 
beyond  the  system  of  prisons  and  jails,  in  a  system  of  "alternatives." 
If  our  society  is  seriously  concerned  with  the  problem  of  crime,  it 
must  seek  responses  outside  the  stone  walls. 

Whatj  Else  Can  Be  Done? 

Problems  that  can't  be  cured  in  prison.  Our  society's  criminal 
justice  system  is  being  used  to  treat  or  hide  some  serious  social  ills. 
Poverty,  drug  addiction,  and  alcoholism  are  intimately  tied  to  the 
crimes  for  which  most  inmates  in  the  federal  system  are  serving  time. 
Of  those  sentenced  to  federal  prison  in  1 987, 42%  were  sentenced 
for  drug  related  crimes.  Yet  resources  are  not  available — in  or  out  of 
prison — for  programs  that  address  these  ills  directly.  The  Justice 
Department  reported  recently,  for  example,  that  nine  out  of  ten 
people  who  seek  treatment  in  drug  abuse  programs  are  turned  away 
for  lack  of  space. 

(See  STONEWALLING  JUSTICE,  p.  3) 


YOUNG,  BLVCK,  AND  IN  PRISON 
IN  AMERICA 

Who  is  in  prison  in  America?  The  overwhelming  answer  to  this 
question — young,  black  males — lays  bare  the  racial  and  economic 
biases  which  are  integral  to  the  U.S.  prison  system.  At  the  present 
time,  one  of  four  black  men  aged  20-29  (23%)  are  subject  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  at  some  stage:  prison,  probation,  parole,  or 
jail.  The  figure  is  6.2%  for  white  males  and  10.4%  for  Hispanic 
males.  Nationwide,  the  current  imprisonment  rate  for  African 
Americans  is  nine  times  that  of  white  Americans.  There  are  more 
young  black  men  aged  20-29  in  the  criminal  system  (600,000)  than 
there  are  black  men  of  all  ages  enrolled  in  college  (430,(X)0). 

For  young  black  men  there  is  a  clear  interplay  of  racial  and 
economic  factors  which  contribute  to  their  high  rate  of  imprison¬ 
ment.  Sixty-three  percent  of  crimes  are  "economic  crimes,"  and 
most  of  those  arrested  are  unemployed  or  earning  poverty-level 
wages  at  the  time  of  their  arrest.  Low-income  defendants  are  twice 
as  likely  to  receive  prison  sentences  as  higher  income  defendants. 
For  African  Americans,  whose  unemployment  rate  is  twice  that  of 
white  Americans,  and  whose  median  income  is  56%  that  of  white 
families,  economic  disenfranchisement  puts  young  black  males 
overwhelmingly  in  the  category  of  low-income  defendants. 

At  every  stage  of  the  criminal  justice  system — arrest,  charges, 
prosecution,  sentencing,  and  parole — discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
police,  judges,  and  prosecutors  profoundly  influences  a  defendant's 
.  fate  within  the  criminal  system.  African  American  defendants  are 
especially  vulnerable  to  the  random  nature  of  discretion,  particularly 
when  it  is  inevitably  informed  by  race  bias  so  integral  to  our  society. 
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(STONEWALLING  JUSTICE,  From  p.  2) 

Punishments  that  fit  the  crime.  In  the  last  two  decades,  there 
has  been  a  concerted  effort  to  increase  the  number  and  kind  of 
‘‘alternatives"  available  to  convicted  defendants.  These  include 
community  service,  restitution  to  the  victim,  supervised  probation, 
treatment  programs,  and  many  other  creative  options. 

"Alternatives  require  individualized  attention  as  an  at* 
tempt  is  made  to  match  the  punishment  to  the  crime,  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  offender,  and  compensate — as  much  as  possible — 
the  victim." 

— ^Anthony  A.  Parker,  "Crimes  of  Punishment," 
So/ourners,  June  1990 

Alternative  punishments  are  usually  much  less  expensive  than 
prison  sentences,  but  even  so,  they  are  very  vulnerable  to  federal 
and  state  budget  cuts,  for  example,  in  the  early  '80s,  when  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  underwent  budget  cuts,  it  closed  all  of  its  halfway 
houses  and  asked  for  more  prisons. 

Back  to  the  roots  of  crime.  Economic  and  social  injustices 
define,  create,  and  encourage  crime.  Some  criminal  activities, 
especially  "white  collar"  crimes,  are  never  even  prosecuted  under 
criminal  laws,  even  when  they  cause  great  damage  to  society.  But 
crimes  that  relate  closely  to  poverty  are  typically  prosecuted.  Over 
the  years,  incarceration  rates  relate  much  more  closely  to  unem¬ 
ployment  rates  than  to  anything  else,  according  to  Norm  Carlson, 
former  director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons; 

"If  you  go  back  in  history  and  plot  the  population  of  all 
prisons  . . .  and  compare  it  to  all  the  other  variables  you  can 
think  of,  you  will  find  a  positive  correlation  only  with  unem¬ 
ployment  The  higher  the  rate  of  joblessness,  the  higher  the 
rate  of  prison  commitments.  There  is  no  question  about  it." 

The  choices  our  society  has  made  so  far  in  response  to  crime  have 
been  violent  and  militaristic  approaches.  Drug  wars  and  other 
"crime  wars"  cany  many  of  the  characteristics  of  other  violent  wars. 
The  enemy  is  identified  and  distant,  information  about  the  problem 
is  full  of  propaganda  and  hyperbole,  rational  discussion  and  thought 
are  considered  useless  if  not  disloyal,  and  violent  forces  are  deployed 
—  almost  without  restriction  —  against  the  enemy.  As  we  begin  to 
rediscover  our  human  ties  with  former  "evil  empires,"  we  may  also 
need  to  create  an  opening  for  such  ties  with  members  of  our  own 
society  who  have  been  locked  away  from  our  thought  and  vision. 

Legislation.  Prisons  and  jails  reflect  the  outcome  of  many  federal 
and  state  public  policy  decisions,  including  the  myriad  of  decisions 
that  affect  the  country's  economic  health.  More  directly,  prisons 
and  jails  are  affected  by  sentencing  Taws  and  criminal  justice  process 
laws,  especially  those  that  mandate  long  sentences.  When  correc¬ 
tional  systems  seek  funding  to  expand  their  prison  space,  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  debate  on  the  rightness  of  that  course.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Crime  is  now  considering 
a  small  handful  of  bills  that  would  offer  funding  to  local  jurisdictions 
that  are  exploring  alternative  sentences,  providing  an  opening  for 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  some  of  the  alternatives  proposed. 

Resources:  The  Sentencing  Project,  various  monographs. 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  The  Fortress  Economy,  1 990. 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

It  has  been  said  that  the  United  States  government  is  "the  best 
that  money  can  buy,"  and  congressional  positions  in  the  most  recent 
election  did  not  come  cheap.  Candidates  for  both  House  and 
Senate  seats  spent  unprecedented  amounts  of  time  and  invested 
millions  of  dollars  on  ^eir  individual  campaigns. 

Where  does  all  of  this  money  come  from? 

Political  Action  Committees  (PACs):  In  the  last  election  an  es¬ 
timated  $1 30  million  in  campaign  contributions  came  from  PACs, 
groups  of  individuals  united  for  the  purpose  of  providing  political 
financing  for  candidates  that  they  expect  will  support  their  position 
on  certain  issues.  In  1988,  PACs  provided  Senate  incumbents  with 
over  $1  million  each.  Almost  half  of  the  House  members  elected 
received  50%  or  more  of  their  campaign  funds  from  PACs. 

As  a  rule,  a  highly  disproportionate  amount  of  PAC  money  is 
given  to  incumbents.  In  the  last  election,  incumbents  received,  on 
average,  nearly  seven  times  the  PAC  money  supplied  to  challengers. 
This  effectively  creates  a  challenger-proof  Congress  where  90%  of 
incumbents  who  run  are  reelected.  As  a  result,  new  people  are 
discouraged  from  running  because  the  odds  are  stacked  so  heavily 
in  favor  of  those  already  in  office. 

PACs  were  originally  conceived  as  a  means  to  provide  labor 
unions  with  a  larger  voice  in  electoral  politics.  However,  since  they 
were  first  legalized  in  1974,  registered  PACs  have  increased  in 
number  from  608  to  4,828,  and  now  include  sponsors  from  the 
banking,  auto,  oil,  and  defense  industries. 

Large  Individual  and  Corporate  Contributors:  Campaign  gifts 
from  individual  contributors  have  now  grown  to  hundreds  of 
thousand  of  dollars.  Large  campaign  contributions  from  people  with 
vested  interests  in  federal  legislation  are,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
essentially  bribes. 

One  of  the  most  well  known  of  these  individuals  is  Charles 
Keating,  principal  owner  of  the  failed  Lincoln  Savings  and  Loan 
Association.  The  prime  recipients  of  Mr.  Keating's  large  contribu¬ 
tions  were  five  senators  who  intervened  on  his  behalf  with  federal 
bank  regulators.  The  ensuing  scandal  associated  with  the  Keating 
Five  convinced  many  citizens  that  linkages  between  private  cam¬ 
paign  donations  and  consequent  preferential  treatment  are  not  in 
the  public  interest.  Keating's  savings  and  loan  failed  at  an  estimated 
cost  to  taxpayers  of  more  than  $2.5  billion  and  was  by  no  means  an 
isolated  case  of  "influence  peddling."  The  entire  bailout  of  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  is  now  expected  to  cost  every  taxpayer  an 
average  of  $2500  each. 

The  "Soft  Money"  System:  Candidates  often  circumvent  contri¬ 
bution  limits  instituted  by  the  1971  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
by  using  soft  money.  Large. contributions  that  are  illegal  in  federal 
campaigns  can  be  routed  through  state  parties.  There  the  money  is 
used  for  state-wide  political  activities,  such  as  get-out-the-vote 
drives.  Theoretically  such  activities  benefit  all  party  candidates,  but 
in  practice  they  are  specifically  designed  to  profit  the  campaign  of 
one  particular  party's  candidates. 

(See  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM,  p.  4) 
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PANAMA:  LOST  STORY,  UNSETTLING  QUESTIONS 


The  December  '89  U.S.  invasion  of  Panama  has  dropped  from 
public  and  congressional  attention  like  a  stone  into  deep  water. 
Despite  the  jubilation  with  which  many  in  government  and  the 
public  greeted  the  overthrow  of  General  Manuel  Antonio  Noriega, 
the  invasion's  aftermath  has  left  major  wounds  in  Panama  and 
deeply  troubling  questions  for  American  citizens. 

Casualties.  Twenty-three  U.S.  soldiers  died  in  the  invasion. 
According  to  official  U.S.  sources,  approximately  200  Panamanian 
civilians  were  killed  and  between  2000  and  3000  were  wounded. 
These  numbers  are  hotly  disputed,  with  non-governmental  sources 
in  both  the  U.S.  and  Latin  America  claiming  that  there  were  far 
more  deaths,  perhaps  ten  times  the  government  tally,  or  even  more. 
The  U.S.  denies  persistent  but  unconfirmed  reports  of  abuses,  such 
as  piling  unidentified  bodies  in  mass  graves,  and  impeding  the 
rescue  efforts  of  medical  workers.  Yet  these  reports  will  remain 
troubling  until  examined  by  independent  and  authoritative  agen¬ 
cies.  We  may  never  learn  the  precise  details,  partly  because  of  the 
great  secrecy  that  surrounded  the  events  in  the  crucial  first  days  of 
the  invasion.  First-hand  press  coverage  was  minimal  to  non¬ 
existent. 

Compensation.  One  fact  that  is  not  disputed,  however,  is  that 
unless  current  policy  is  changed,  not  a  penny  of  compensation  will 
be  paid  to  Panamanian  noncombatants  wounded — or  to  families  of 
those  killed — in  the  bombing  and  crossfire.  Official  U.S.  military 
policy  is  that  no  "combat-related"  deaths  or  injuries  will  be  compen¬ 
sated.  Yet  even  some  observers  who  do  not  criticize  the  invasion 
itself  have  pointed  out  that  military  leaders  knew  that  their  plan  of 
attack  targeted  densely  populated  areas  and  would  cause  many 
civilian  casualties;  consequently,  the  U.S.,  at  a  minimum,  should 
pay  damages.  But  the  only  way  any  assistance  will  get  to  the  many 
civilians  who  have  been  permanently  maimed  or  are  still  in  hospitals 
will  be  if  Congress  acts  to  provide  redress.  The  "Panama  aid" 
package  that  recently  passed  Congress  provides  economic  aid  to  the 
government  and  businesses,  and  some  money  for  rebuilding  de¬ 
stroyed  parts  of  the  city,  but  no  help  for  injured  people,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  are  among  the  poorest  in  Panama. 


Continuing  U.S.  presence.  The  Bush  administration  moved 
quickly  to  bring  the  extra  combat  troops  home,  to  avoid  the  criticism 
a  long  occupation  would  engender.  The  administration  points  out 
that  there  are  about  the  same  number  of  troops  in  Panama  now  as 
there  were  before  the  invasion.  What  it  does  not  mention,  however, 
is  the  different  roles  they  are  now  playing.  No  longer  confined  to 
duties  related  to  protecting  the  canal,  U.S.  military  people  are  seen 
In  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  closely  involved  in  many  functions 
of  the  new  Panamanian  government,  including  police  and  investi¬ 
gative  activities. 

Escalating  tensions.  Despite  the  absence  of  Noriega,  Panama 
is  not  peaceful.  Crime  and  violence  are  reported  to  be  on  the 
increase,  and  tensions  run  high.  Most  of  the  new  leaders  are 
associated  with  the  old,  white  ruling  class,  while  about  90%  of  the 
population  is  indigenous,  black,  or  mestizo.  Frequent  security 
"sweeps"  since  the  invasion,  ostensibly  seeking  Noriega  "holdouts," 
have  targeted  popular  organizations  and  opposition  politicians — 
often  assisted  by  informers.  Meanwhile,  the  U.S.  invasion  has  been 
condemned  by  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  including  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States  and  the  United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Commission.  Latin  American  governments  were  deeply  offended, 
and  even  relations  between  Latin  American  and  North  American 
private  non-governmental  organizations  that  have  long  worked 
cooperatively  are  under  strain  since  the  invasion. 

ACTION:  Write  to  your  representative  and  your  two  senators. 
Let  them  know  that  you  are  very  troubled  by  the  behavior  of  the 
United  States  toward  Panama,  and  by  the  severe  long-term  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  invasion.  Ask  them:  (1 )  to  take  action  to  provide 
U.S.  compensation  to  noncombatant  Panamanians  who  were 
wounded  or  had  family  members  killed  as  a  result  of  the  invasion; 
and  (2)  to  initiate  a  congressional  investigation  into  the  unan¬ 
swered  questions  about  casualties,  actions  of  the  U.S.  military 
during  and  after  the  invasion,  and  overall  U.S.  policy  toward  post- 
Noriega  Panama.  In  particular,  members  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be  urged 
to  undertake  such  an  investigation. 


(CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM,  from  p.  3) 

Soft  money  is  not  unlike  other  forms  of  campaign  financing  in 
that  candidates  must  invest  at  least  as  much  time  scrambling  for  the 
support  of  wealthy  organizations  and  individuals.  This  unavoidably 
leads  to  their  spending  less  time  in  their  roles  as  legislators. 

»  ♦  *  « 

A  recent  survey  found  that  nearly  75%  of  the  public  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  adverse  effects  of  private  interest  money  on  the  govern¬ 
mental  process  and  recommends  that  the  system  be  changed. 
Congress  has  also  recognized  the  need  for  reform  in  order  to  shore 
up  respect  for  elected  officials. 

In  the  Senate,  the  Democratic  leadership  has  offered  a  proposal 
(S.  1 37)  featuring  state-by-state  spending  limits.  The  Republican  bill 


(S.  2595)  focuses  on  how  the  money  is  raised  rather  than  how  much 
is  spent.  It  would  ban  PACs  but  relax  restrictions  on  contributions 
given  to  parties.  FCNL  is  one  of  many  citizen  organizations  which 
believe  that,  in  order  to  achieve  effective  reform,  the  final  legislation 
should  combine  the  best  elements  of  both  bills.  Four  elements  in 
particular  must  be  included: 

Voluntary  Campaign  Spending  Limits:  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
1976,  upheld  the  constitutionality  of  contribution  limits  on  the 
grounds  that  "they  served  the  government's  interest  in  safeguarding 
the  integrity  of  elections"  (Buckley  v.  Valeol.  However,  the  Court 
struck  down  mandatory  restrictions  on  campaign  spending  as  a 
violation  of  First  Amendment  rights.  Making  spending  limits  volun¬ 
tary  lessens  the  temptation  to  find  legal  loopholes. 


(See  CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM,  p.  5) 
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COMMON  SECURITY:  COMMON  SENSE 


One  school  of  thought  has  it  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  a 
validation  of  the  Reagan  administration's  policy  of  "peace  through 
strength."  But  a  review  of  events  suggests  that  the  exact  opposite  is 
true.  The  changes  in  the  East  have  occurred  in  spite  of  the  West's 
confrontational  policies.  The  work  of  the  worldwide  peace  move¬ 
ment  over  the  last  decade,  and  longer,  promoted  ideas  such  as 
common  security  and  non-offensive  defense  which  gave  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev  the  confidence  to  try  an  alternative 
approach.  The  substantial  reduction  of  tensions  and  progress  in  arms 
control  have  come  from  Gorbachev's  initiatives,  which  the  U.S.  and 
NATO  have  been  slow  to  reciprocate. 

With  the  Cold  War  over,  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  debate  about 
how  to  guarantee  European  security  in  the  future.  The  best  options 
are  those  that  look  to  new  institutions  to  replace  military  alliances, 
which  perpetuate  the  deterrence  model.  One  likely  institution  is  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE),  which 
is  the  only  existing  European  organization  combining  security,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  human  rights  concerns  under  one  roof.  (For  more 
information  on  CSCE,  ask  FCNL  for  document  R-012.) 

However,  common  security  is  a  model  for  strengthening  trust  not 
only  between  East  and  West,  but  for  all  regions  of  the  world.  Even 
more  than  the  superpowers,  the  many  smaller  countries  of  the  world 
can  not  afford  to  waste  their  limited  resources  on  arms  races.  Yet 
these  countries  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  attack  by  stronger 
neighbors  and  suffer  the  most  from  social  injustices  and  economic 
underdevelopment.  Military  expenditures  come  at  the  expense  of 
social  programs,  contributing  to  domestic  unrest,  thereby  under¬ 
mining  the  country's  security  all  the  more.  As  the  Palme  Commission 
wrote, 

"For  these  nations  as  for  the  rest  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity,  a  return  to  the  vision  of  the  UN  Charter  is  not  remote 
idealism  but  an  urgent  practical  necessity." 

In  order  for  a  global  shift  to  the  principles  of  common  security  to 
take  place,  the  United  Nations  must  be  allowed  to  play  a  greater  role 
in  mediating  and  forestalling  conflicts.  Regional  conferences  on 
security  and  cooperation  in  place  of  military  alliances  can  also  foster 
improved  economic  and  political  security.  The  larger  countries  of 
the  world  will  continue  to  wield  a  great  degree  of  influence  over  the 
course  of  international  relations,  and  thus  their  participation  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  new  security  regime.  This  means 
renouncing  military  intervention,  undertaking  dramatic  reductions 
in  their  own  military  budgets,  and  shifting  the  emphasis  of  foreign  aid 
programs  from  military  to  development  assistance. 


The  ideal  of  common  security  is  to  provide  ways  to  head  off 
conflicts  before  violence  breaks  out,  but  also  to  contain  any  fighting 
and  to  bring  it  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible.  What  is  essential  is  that 
international  norms  be  established  which  discourage  or  preclude  the 
use  of  violence  as  a  means  of  settling  conflicts.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  such  a  system  is  not  intended  simply  to  protect  the 
status  quo.  Illegitimate  regimes  and  governments  which  abuse 
human  and  civil  rights  can  still  expect  internal  opposition  move¬ 
ments  and  isolation  from  the  international  community. 


The  Palme  Commission  Report 

In  1982,  the  independent  Commission  on  Disarmament  and 
Security  issues,  chaired  by  the  late  Olof  Palme,  a  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Sweden,  issued  a  report  entitled  Common  Security:  A 
Blueprint  for  Survival.  Composed  of  representatives  from  seven¬ 
teen  countries  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  commission  laid  out 
a  comprehensive  program  intended  to  reduce  the  threat  of  war 
and  strengthen  cooperative  institutions  to  improve  the  chances 
for  peace. 

Working  at  the  time  when  the  collapse  of  detente  between  the 
U.S.  and  USSR  seemed  to  be  bringing  the  world  closer  to  the 
brink  of  nuclear  catastrophe,  the  commission's  primary  goal  was 
to  head  off  a  superpower  conflict.  Many  of  the  commission's  re¬ 
commendations  are  familiar  to  any  student  of  arms  control,  and 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  various  negotiations  and  treaties 
of  the  past  eight  years.  Many  suggestions  in  this  area,  of  course, 
remain  to  be  fulfilled,  including  a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear 
testing,  a  convention  to  eliminate  chemical  weapons,  and 
worldwide  reductions  in  nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 

But  the  commission  also  had  a  broader  goal:  to  present  an 
alternative  means  of  ensuring  security  in  a  world  where  conflict 
is  inevitable,  yet  a  war  can  threaten  the  survival  of  not  only  the 
belligerents  but  all  other  nations  as  well.  In  such  a  world,  writes 
the  commission,  "states  can  no  longer  seek  security  at  each 
other's  expense."  In  place  of  the  doctrine  of  deterrence  by  fear 
of  mutual  annihilation,  the  commission  proposed  a  policy  of 
common  security.  This  plan  is  based  on  the  recognition  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  each  country  to  ensure  that  every  other  nation 
feels  secure. 


I  (CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM,  from  p.  4) 

An  Aggregate  PAC  Limit:  A  good  portion  of  PAG  money  could 
be  removed  from  the  electoral  system  by  simply  placing  a  limit  on 
the  total  amount  of  PAC  money  a  candidate  may  accept. 

A  Ban  on  Soft  Money:  A  system  based  on  voluntary  spending 
limits  will  not  be  effective  if  it  is  more  profitable  for  a  candidate  to 
exceed  spending  limits.  Candidates  with  unrestricted  access  to  soft 
money  are  likely  to  accept  it  because  they  could  gain  more  than  they 
would  lose  by  forfeiting  publicly-financed  resources. 


Alternative  Resources:  Dramatic  reductions  in  PAC  contribu¬ 
tions  and  the  elimination  of  access  to  soft  money  could  be  replaced 
by  "clean  resources"  that  would  not  leave  candidates  beholden  to 
any  special  interests.  Public  financing  of  federal  elections — subsi¬ 
dized  by  a  voluntary  tax  check-off  (similar  to  the  $1  tax  check-off 
used  to  finance  presidential  campaigns) — ^would  be  a  way  in  which 
financial  incentives  could  be  instituted.  Candidates  can  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  comply  by  providing  publicly-financed  television,  radio,  and 
mail  advertising  to  those  who  abide  by  the  voluntary  limits. 
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PRESERVING  NATIVE  LANGUAGES  AND  CULTURES 


Every  culture  embodies  unique  ways  of  understanding  the  events 
and  passages  of  our  shared  humanity.  Each  community  sustains  its 
own  speech,  specifically  suited  to  describe  life  as  it  is  understood  by 
its  members.  For  example,  the  Huichol  Indians  of  Mexico  have  14 
separate  words  to  describe  the  stages  in  the  life  cycle  of  corn.  Each 
of  these  words  conveys  the  intrinsic  connection  between  corn  and 
their  own  lives,  a  connection  filled  with  symbolic  meaning. 

Sadly,  many  Native  American  languages  have  either  been  lost 
already,  or  are  within  a  generation  of  extinction — particularly  those 
of  smaller  tribes.  There  are  an  estimated  240  distinct  languages 
among  U.S.  Indian  groups,  with  an  extinction  rate  of  5  per  year.  This 
tragedy  is  deeply  felt  by  many  Indians  who  recognize  the  circular 
connection  among  language,  culture,  and  religion.  At  a  recent 
conference  on  the  status  of  Native  languages,  an  older  tribal 
member  voiced  his  deep  concern  that,  having  forgotten  his  tribal 
language,  he  will  not  be  known  by  his  creator  when  he  dies. 


we  lose  our  language,  we  will  lose  our  breath. 
Then  we  will  die  and  blow  away  like  leaves.'^ 

~  Annie  Peaches,  Apache  Teacher 


A  large  factor  in  the  present  status  of  Native  languages  has  been 
the  assimilationist  policies  of  the  U.S.  that  historically  sought  to 
suppress  Native  cultures.  Such  policies  of  the  last  century  have  yet 


For  taped,  updated  legislative  information,  call 
the  84-hour  hotline:  808/847-4343. 

PALXSTINZAV  VNZVXRSITIXS.  House  and  Senate 
resolutions  have  been  Introduced  which  urge  the  Israeli 
government  to  reopen  Palestinian  \iniversities  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  The  universities  have  been  closed  now 
for  over  two  years  as  part  of  Israel’s  crackdown  on  the 
intifada.  International  pressure  was  at  least  partially 
responsible  for  this  year’s  reopening  of  Palestinian  primary 
and  secondary  schools,  which  had  also  been  closed  down  by 
the  Israeli  government.  The  European  Parliament  has  voted 
to  suspend  all  scientific  cooperation  with  Israel  until  the 
universities  are  reopened.  The  U.S.  Congress  should  euld  its 
voice  to  those  calling  for  a  reopening  of  the  universities. 

ACTION:  Please  write  or  call  your  representative  and  senators 
and  ask  them  to  support  House  Concurrent  Resolution  316, 
sponsored  by  Rep.  Howard  Nielson  UT,  and  Senate  Resolution 
288,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Kassebaxun  KS.  Ask  them  to  become 
co-sponsors  if  they  are  not  already. 


to  be  completely  repudiated.  They  are  expressed  in  the  words  of 
Carl  Schurz,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1 877:  "If  Indian  children  are 
to  be  civilized  they  must  learn  the  language  of  civilization.  They  will 
become  far  more  accessible  to  civilized  ideas . . .  when  they  are 
enabled  to  receive  those  ideas  and  ways  of  thinking  through  the 
most  direct  channel  of  expression."  Indian  Affairs  Commissioner 
Thomas  Jefferson  Morgan  in  1 889  believed  that,  "Education  should 
seek  the  disintegration  of  the  tribes,  and  not  their  segregation  . . . 
public  schools  should  do  for  them  what  they  are  so  successfully 
doing  for  all  other  races  in  this  country — assimilate  them."  Stories 
are  plentiful  of  people  still  living  who  experienced  mouth  washings, 
knuckle  rappings,  and  even  beatings  for  "talking  Indian"  at  govern¬ 
ment  boarding  schools  where  Indian  languages  were  forbidden. 

Last  October  Senator  Inouye  HI  introduced  the  "Native  Ameri¬ 
can  Language  Act,"  S.  1 781 ,  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  promote  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  Native  Americans  to  use,  practice,  and 
develop  Native  American  languages."  For,  although  the  overt  efforts 
to  suppress  Native  languages  ended  with  the  close  of  the  "termina¬ 
tion  era"  of  federal  Indian  policy,  the  current  status  of  Native 
languages  demands  remedial  action.  The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate, 
but  the  House  has  not  yet  scheduled  a  hearing  to  consider  the 
measure.  (For  a  copy  of  S.  1 781 ,  write  to  FCNL.) 

Although  some  feel  the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough,  it  has  the 
strong  support  of  a  variety  of  major  national  Indian  organizations. 
The  value  of  such  a  policy  statement,  even  if  largely  symbolic,  is  great 
to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  oppression  of  their  peoples  under 
the  ethnocentric  policies  of  the  past. 


rOBXIGN  AID.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  is  expected  to  mark  up  the  FY  1991 
foreign  aid  bill  this  July.  The  eulministratlon’s  foreign  aid 
request  is  based  largely  on  outdated  Cold  War  rationales. 
Citizen  action  is  essential  to  help  reshape  foreign  aid  priorities. 
Major  increases  are  needed  in  assistance  for  health, 
population,  and  educational  programs  in  areas  of  dire 
poverty.  In  order  to  make  poverty  alleviation  a  foreign  aid 
priority,  FCNL  has  promoted  the  “poverty  effort”  proposal, 
which  requires  that  countries  demonstrate  their  commitment 
to  alleviating  poverty  to  qualify  for  aid.  The  poverty  effort 
proposal,  as  applied  to  multilateral  lending  through 
institutions  like  the  World  Bank,  became  law  last  year.  It 
now  needs  to  govern  bilateral  (countiy-to-country)  aid  as 
well. 

ACTION:  Write  or  call  your  senators,  especially  if  they  are  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 
Urge  them  to  support  major  shifts  in  foreign  aid  priorities 
from  military  assistance  to  development  assistance.  Urge 
them  to  apply  the  poverty  effort  proposal  to  bilateral  aid- 
just  as  it  was  applied  to  multilateral  aid  by  public  law  101- 
240. 

BIOLOOIGAX.  WXAP0N8  CONVNNTION.  Good  newsi  On 
May  22,  President  Bush  signed  a  bill  to  Implement  the  1972 
international  treaty  that  bans  biological  weapons.  The  hill 
sets  penalties  for  those  who  develop  or  stockpile  biological 
weapons  for  offensive  purposes. 

(See  UPDATE,  p.  7) 
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/UPDATE,  from  p.  6) 

■L  SAliVADOR.  On  May  22,  during  consideration  of  a 
supplemental  foreign  edd  bill,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  for  the  first  time  ever  to  withhold  a  substantial  portion 
of  military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  By  avote  of 260-163,  the  House 
approved  an  amendment  by  Reps.  Moahley  MA  and  Murtha 
FA  to  withhold  60%  of  the  aid,  and  to  provide  incentives  to 
encourage  both  the  Salvadoran  government  and  the  FMLN 
rebels  to  reach  a  negotiated  solution  to  the  war.  This  is  a 
major  advance  over  last  year,  when  a  much  weaker 
amendment  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  186-233. 
Unfortunately,  the  overall  bill  containing  the  amendment 
was  then  defeated  for  a  variety  of  reeusons,  including  growing 
opposition  in  Congress  to  foreign  aid  in  general. 

ACTION:  As  we  go  to  press,  the  House  Appropriations 
subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  is  expected  to  Include 
a  provision  to  withhold  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  in  its 
version  of  the  fiscal  year  1991  foreign  aid  bill.  The  House 
could  vote  on  this  bill  as  early  sis  the  end  of  June.  Call  the 
FCNL  Update  at  202/647-4343  for  the  latest  information. 

STTPSRPOWXR  SUMMIT.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
benefits  of  any  summit  meeting  are  intangible,  such  as  a 
better  understanding  of  each  participant’s  positions. 
Nevertheless,  the  success  of  such  meetings  must  also  be 
Judged  on  the  substantive  agreements  that  are  reached.  In 
their  meeting  at  the  end  of  May,  Presidents  Bush  and 
Gk>rbeu:hev  concluded  a  number  of  important  agreements  to 
expand  cooperative  projects  and  exchanges,  as  well  as  an 
agreement  to  normalize  trade  between  the  two  countries.  In 
the  area  of  arms  control,  th^  signed  a  verification  protocol 
for  two  nuclear  testing  treaties  firom  the  1970s,  they  approved 
a  framework  for  a  START  treaty  on  strategic  nuclear  weapons, 
and  they  signed  a  bilateral  treaty  to  reduce  their  chemical 
weapons  stockpiles. 

ACTION:  All  of  these  agreements  might  have  signalled  major 
progress  a  couple  of  years  ago,  but  they  are  far  behind  where 
they  should  be,  given  the  momentous  events  of  the  last  year. 
Write  your  representative  and  senators  about  the  urgent 
need  to  seize  the  current  opportunity  to  make  genuine 
progress  in  all  areas  of  arms  control. 

Tr.S./PItO  DIAItOaVX.  As  this  newsletter  goes  to  press,  the 
administration  is  considering  suspending  or  cutting  off  the 
U.S.  dialogue  with  the  FLO,  following  an  attempted  commando 
raid  on  em  Israeli  beach  resort  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Front  (PLF),  a  fringe  faction  of  the  PLO.  PLF  leader  Abul 
Abbas  is  a  member  of  the  PLO  executive  committee.  In 
response  to  the  attempted  raid,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  which  seeks  to 
suspend  or  prohibit  U.S./PLO  dialogue.  8.  Con.  Res.  138, 

I  introduced  by  Sen.  Mack  FL,  calls  for  a  suspension  of  the 
dialogue  until  PLO  Chairman  Arafat  denounces  the  raid 
attempt  and  expels  Abul  Abbas  fi'om  the  FLO  executive 
committee.  This  resolution  does  not  have  the  force  of  law, 

I  but  it  would  be  a  powerfiil  expression  of  the  intentions  of  the 
I  Senate .  Legislation  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
i  is  even  stronger.  H.R.  4998,  introduced  by  Smith  FL,  prohibits 
dialogue  with  the  PLO.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  this 
prohibition  could  only  be  suspended  under  virtually 
impossible  conditions.  FCNL  condemns  the  attempted  raid, 
but  feels  that  abandoning  this  indispenable  dialogue  would 


be  a  tragic  mistake  regardless  of  whether  Arafat  meets  U.S. 
conditions.  In  fact,  it  is  in  large  part  the  lack  of  productive 
higher  level  dialogue  and  negotiations  that  breeds  extremism 
and  violence. 

AOnON:  Please  write  to  Secretary  of  State  Jemies  Baker  at 
2201 C  Street,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20620.  Ask  that  the  U.S. 
continue  dialogue  with  the  FLO.  Please  send  a  copy  of  your 
letter  to  your  representative  and  senators  with  a  cover  letter 
expressing  opposition  to  H.R.  4996  and  S.  Con.  Res.  138. 

UNITSD  NATIONS.  Grassroots  response  to  FCNL’s 
campaign  calling  for  full  payment  of  current  and  past  dues 
to  the  United  Nations  qrstem  has  been  tremendous.  Over 
90  national  and  regional  organizations  endorsed  the 
campaign’s  Open  Letter  to  Congress  (G-046).  In  addition, 
there  is  some  good  news  fi'om  Congress.  Tt  has  finally 
approved  the  release  of  nearly  one-fourth  of  last  year’s  UN 
dues  that  had  not  yet  been  paid.  Further,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  approved  full  funding  for 
this  year’s  dues  plus  20%  of  the  total  unpaid  past  dues. 
Howevor,  It  will  talco  continued  grassroots  pressure  to 
ensure  that  this  level  Is  maintained  or  Increased. 

ACTION:  Ask  your  senators  to  support  President  Btish’s 
request  to  pay  all  current  and  back  dues  to  the  UN  system. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  07  1000.  A  Senate  floor  vote  on  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990,  S.  2104,  is  expected  before  the  July 
4  recess.  The  bill,  which  restores  and  strengthens  employment 
anti-discrimination  laws,  ctirrently  has  48  co-sponsors  in 
the  Senate  and  181  in  the  House.  Civil  rights  advocates  are 
confident  of  a  Senate  victory.  The  House  Judiciaiy  Committee 
will  consider  H.R.  4000,  the  identical  House  bill,  soon  after 
the  Senate  vote.  President  Bush  recently  expressed  his 
general  support  for  the  bill,  despite  an  earlier  veto  threat 
fi'om  the  Justice  Department. 

ACTION:  Urgejrour  representative  to  co-sponsor  H.R.  4000, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1990. 


HOTTSINO  BILLS.  Two  major  housing  bil^,  H.R.  1 180,  the 
omnibus  housing  bill,  and  S.  666,  the  National  Affordable 
Housing  Act,  have  been  working  their  way  slowly  through 
the  House  and  Senate  respectively.  Although  these  two  bills 
do  not  meet  the  actual  need  for  increased  fiinding  of  housing 
programs  ($26  billion),  they  do  begin  to  address  the  housing 
and  homelessness  crisis  in  this  country.  The  two  bills 
reauthorize  current  housing  programs,  outline  new 
programs,  and  incorporate  portions  of  the  eulminlstration’s 
“HOPE”  (Homeownershlp  for  People  Everywhere)  proposed. 
The  House  bill  includes  a  provision  which  would  require 
eulequate  shelter  for  AIDS  patients,  funds  for  3,000  new 
housing  units  on  Indian  reservations,  and  a  series  of 
amendments  that  euldress  Native  Americem  housing  issues. 

ACTION:  Urge  your  senators  emd  representative  to  support 
S.  666  and  H.R.  1180  respectively.  Also  urge  your 
representative  to  oppose  any  attempts  to  remove  the  Native 
American  provisions  fi:>om  H.R.  1180. 

(See  UPDATE,  p.  8) 
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NATIONAI.  AMXRIGAirmDIAir  HBRITAOE  MONTH. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both  houses  of  Congress 
to  designate  November,  1990,  as  National  American  Indian 
Heritage  Month.  In  recent  years,  similar  resolutions  have 
designated  aweek  for  such  events,  to  Increase  pride  and  self- 
awareness  of  Indians,  while  cultivating  in  non-Indians 
respect  and  appreciation  for  the  rich  cultxires  of  the  first 
Americans.  Upon  introduction  of  S.J.Bes.  311,  which 
presently  has  35  co-sponsors.  Sen.  Inouye  HI  asserted  that 
as  we  approach  the  500th  anniversary  of  contact  between 
Native  Americans  and  Europeans,  "the  time  has  come  for 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  the  original  people  of 
this  land,  to  be  honored  and  recognized  by  our  country . . 

A  parallel  resolution  in  the  House,  H.  J.  Ees.  577,  has  been 
introduced  by  Rep.  Faleomavaega  of  American  Samoa, 
along  with  163  co-sponsors. 

ACTION:  Inform  your  senators  and  representative  of  the 
need  for  culture  bridging  Initiatives  such  as  this.  Cross- 
cniltural  education  is  vital  to  changing  racial  tensions  into 
understanding  and  appreciation.  Ask  them  to  co-sponsor 
the  resolutions. 


DEATH  PENAItTT.  The  Senate  has  twice  failed  to  conclude 
debate  on  S.  1970,  the  omnibus  crime  bill,  which  contains 
both  a  federal  death  penalty  and  a  ban  on  assault  weapons. 
Without  “clotxire” — agreement  to  end  debate — ^the  Senate 
cannot  proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  bill.  In  late  May  the  Senate 
voted  to  remove  the  Racial  Justice  Act  (RJA)  from  S.  1970. 
The  RJA  would  have  prohibited  the  death  penalty  in  cases 
where  a  defendant  could  demonstrate  that  race  bias  influenced 
capital  sentencing  patterns  in  the  particular  Jurisdiction. 
Therefore,  the  death  penalty  provisions  in  S.  1970  now 
contain  no  protections  against  racial  bias  in  death  sentencing. 
Senator  Biden  DE,  the  chief  sponsor  of  S.  1970,  is  furious 
that  his  bill  is  in  danger  of  extinction  in  this  session.  As  this 
newsletter  goes  to  press,  he  and  Senator  Thurmond  SC  are 
working  on  an  agreement  with  the  Senate  leaders  which 


would  limit  the  number  of  amendments  allowed  in  a  final 
debate  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  permitted 
amendments  will  include  an  amendment  by  Senator  Inouye 
to  protect  Native  Americans  from  disproportionate  impact 
under  a  federal  death  penalty.  We  expect  amendments  which 
wo\ild  expand  the  death  penalty  beyond  the  bill’s  current 
scope  of  application,  even  to  crimes  that  do  not  Involve  a 
murder. 

ACTION:  Although  S.  1970  does  contain  gun  control 
provisions,  FCNL  has  strongly  opposed  the  bill  because  it 
contains  a  federal  death  penalty.  Urge  your  Senators  to 
oppose  S.  1970  and  any  amendments  which  would  expand 
the  death  penalty.  Express  your  concern  that  Senator 
Inouye’s  Native  American  amendment  be  recognized  under 
any  agreement  that  is  made,  and  urge  them  to  support  the 
Native  American  amendment.  Finally,  ask  that  they  oppose 
limiting  the  period  of  debate  for  S.  1970. 


BETUBN  or  INDIAN  ANCESTRAL  REMAINS.  On  May 

14,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  held 
a  hearing  to  consider  the  issue  of  Indian  ancestral  remsdns 
that  are  held  in  museums  and  universities  across  the 
country.  Many  Native  Americans  feel  that  treating  their 
ancestors  as  a  “database”  represents  a  profound  disrespect 
not  only  for  their  ancestors,  but  also  for  modern  Native 
cultures.  Most  of  these  collections  were  acquired  in 
deplorably  unethical  ways.  Legislation  being  considered 
would  provide  procedures  to  honor  the  wishes  of  the 
affiliated  tribes,  and  would  insure  that  Native  American 
graves  disturbed  in  the  future  be  protected  from  such 
violation. 

ACTION:  Write  to  members  of  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  and  express  gratitude  that  this  matter 
is  finally  receiving  the  attention  it  deserves  as  a  fundamental 
issue  of  human  rights.  Urge  them  to  pass  a  bill  promptly, 
which  most  fully  accommodates  Native  concerns.  Your 
own  senators  should  also  be  Informed  of  your  concern  on 
this  matter. 
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THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  LEG¬ 
ISLATION  includes  Friends  appointed  by  26  Frierxls 
Yearly  Meetings  arul  by  8  other  FrierKis’  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLEHER  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy,  prepared  and  approved  by 
the  Committee.  Seeking  to  fdlow  the  leadings  of  the 
Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  arxl  for  like-miiKled 
Frierxls. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Contributors 
irKkjde:  Joe  Volk,  Ruth  Flower,  Nancy  Alexander,  Jay 
Fikes,  Jcmathan  Brown,  Alexia  Kelley,  Seth  Hassett, 
Steve  Zehr,  Carol  Cish,  Louise  Zimmerman,  Alison 
Oldham,  Laura  Petroff. 

A  $20  annual  donation  will  ensure  receipt  of  the 
Newsletter  for  one  year  (1 1  issues).  Also  available  in 
mkroform  from  University  Microfilms  International, 
300  North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml 
41806. 
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